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abstraCs 

/ y This paper explores the- meanings and distribution of 

the perfect in contemporary American English prose, with reference to 
■Problems encountered in teaching Ehgl1:sh as a' second language. The 
English perfect domprises forms traditiAnall'y called present perfect 
tense^ B^st^ perfect tense, and perfects of the infinitive, gerund ^and 
present participle. All fotms' have a tense function: to situate the 
action ox State conveyed by the lexical. verB; in a tiae period which 
begins before ' and \ extends 'to a point of reference thalt varies 
depending on the nerrect form in question. lEach instance of the 
perfect conveys one of three secondary meaiiings: single action, 
iteration, continuation. This meaning depenlds partly on the nature of 
the lexical vetb aiid partly on context. The verification of this 
theory of meaniag o^ the American English perfect and a study of lis 
distribution in co^tempo^ary writing ar,e accomplished by use of the^ 
Standard Corpus o^ Present-Day American English. Instances of the 
perfect from approximately^ 3Q0, 000 words, tttl 30 percent of the Corpi 
are extracted with 10 words of context from aether side, analyzed f< 
meaning, and the distributionr of the various forms in written 
American En^tLish i^ determined. „ (Author/CLK) 
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INTROpUCTIQN, One who has attemptedt even cursorily, to 
discover vthe /rationale for the use of the American English perfect 
in expressions such as •*! have been here for ten minutes," •'Haven't 
you seen hitfi?" and •*! had moved there, before she arrived*' may 
finally agWee with Jolvn Carroll, who said that although a preat 
deal of ei^f^rt has been expended on the study of the English 'per- 



^C^igl;, .very little is actually known about its meaning. 



The 



lack of kr>owled«e is not confined to a single school in lin/?uistics, 
Robin Lak0ff has siimmed it up in the title of a auction on ,tenset 
•'a perfect mystery at present," double entendre which expresses 
her attitude, and that of many others, toward the SQ^lish perfect, 
Below, the lack of eonsonsun will be explored more fully* For the 
moment, suffice it to say that our present ignorance precludles de- 
velopraent of a comprehensive theory of the En^^lish verb, hinders 
comparative etudies, depondinp, ao thi?y do, on aeeurate dooeriptiona 
of partieular laii<?uaKCO, m6 ©6otpon,ee the dtoeovery of yfiivorsnlj^. . 
It nleo croaten diffieultieo the teaetiiHF of Eri<?;li8h t@ ppeakere 
of other lan/?!ua/9;e8.. * .; " a 



/ ' TERMINOLOGY. One way in which confiic;^: in theori/es of 
/meaijinfi .of the} perfect manifests itself is in differing/terminblo- 




\e^. As cover termt one sees bo>W perfect and perfect tense , 
*butN^ use the latter, although it^is, traditional, is to take 
sides in>a<controyersy^i ar:e the traditionalists perfect 
tenses more properly tense or a'spect, or both or neither? The . 
term perfect is used by some to designate what others name present 
per^'ecfc . At the outset, then, it is important to establish a con- 
sistent terminology. Particular choices, for example'i present ^ 
insteadiof non-past , ^re made in order to conforra^to tradition 
where possible^ anc convenient, in the hope that the present study 
will be useful not only to professional linguists but also others. 
• Following are sets of terms to be used in the stx^dy. 
1. FORIVIS OF THE ENGLISH VERB (ADAPTED FROM BLOCH^Ji 



£acm 

£2Ug£--the stem 
gerundive — the base + £lNG^' 
Past participle — the base + {en^ 
Past — the base + 



Examples 

live, eat,^^o 

living, eating, going 
« 

lived, eaten, gone 
lived, ate, went 



2. BASIC VERBAL CATEGORIES (ADAPTED PROM SCH0GHT4) 

Tense — sjLtuates the verb grammatically 
in the speaker's view Qf time 



A- Papt tenae-'-the t^act forw ao 
■ used for prpdl^eatlon in the 
main clatLieo. . . „ 

jPr^jent tenoe--tne baoo form, 
with where appropriate. 



He lived; We ate. 
They want. 

He liveo. We eat, 
I go. 



A 



as used for predication in the 
^ main clause 
Aspect — character izest in non^temporklt 
r\pn-mod$Ll contrast to^another vepb 
fornit the speaker's view of the 

\ . ^ 

o * 

unfolding of the action ^ 

A, Simple — forms used to '^xpress ^ 
action view unitarily \ 

B, Progressive — forms of the aux^ x*' 
iliary be.+ ^erundin^ of lexical- 
verbt used t'g express the speaker's 
view of an action in progress 

'3. FORMS OF TH'E PERFECT 

Form ' i " I. 



I work. 



/worked. 



I -am work*ing, 
was working. 



\ Base perfect — base of auxiliary have / 




\ + past participle of lexical verb 
Gerundive perfect — gerundive of have 
/ + past participle of lexical verb 
esent perfect — present^ tense of have 



?^past participle lexical Verb 



Past PB 



t tonse of have + 



past |^^1;ieple of \exical verb 



have gon0f have ^eaten 



having eaten, having gone 

I have eaten. You have 
gone. 

I had eaten. You had 

gone* 



* / The base perfeet and f?:erundive perfect have various oyntactie 

fune^tiono, hS' ]?aoe perfect with or without the introducer tQ $ 
itO.t the porfoatVinfinitivOp funotiono fiominallyt "I would like .to \ 
have- p'onc?** i^rid jootlvallyt "trfo tfninr to have jlmo^^i vort^^Qlly in x 
eoobinatio'n wi.tln modala^ - "lio'nuaf; havci p;6no.^/ ^ho r;brwiciive f^orfoot 
functions nomlnallyt **She io tirod from haviiig dajnood tao mueh"i 



adjectivally, "Havij^ danced tdo much, 'she is tired.." ^ 

In summary I ^ perfect is here used ^as a caver term for* 
any form of the auxiliary have + pg^st participle of Another' verb. 
Traditionally — and* here, fao--* the" forms or functions 'a|^e called, 
variously, Difesent perfect, \past perfect, perfect infinitive,-^ 
perfect p;erund, ^d perfect of present participle. • 

PREVAILING THEORIES. ix\ the literature on the perfect,- ; 
its various forms are friven grossly une^ti^l treatment. Over- 
whelming attention is focussed on the'^pr^senl; perfect, vgry little 
on the p^st perfect. ThV base and gerundive perfects, if mentioned 
"at all, are listed with Infinitives, ^er^urids, and present parti- 
ciplesi listing is alj^-that is'dooe. No |tjgnpt is customarily 
made to give th'e mearfin^ -of the non-finite forms or to lisok them 
comprehensively with other f6r;ifn|, of the perfect. . ^ 
' ' Clirrent reTevance / The ^ddcjninant theory of th@ present per- 



fect is called current relevance, relevant anteriority, arid the 

like. It is of ten- attributed tp Jespersenv and indeed, his ctate- 

i * \ ' 

ment is cl>ear and clearly influential'. ^ , a 

The |present3 perfect is a retrogpeotive present, which 

connects a past occurrence wvth the preoent time, oithor 

ac continued up to the precenl moment (ineluaive time), 

or ao having reoultd or oonoecjueneeo boa^^R on the prooeri|^,^ 

moment. 

Whethei* the BroQont perfect in any GpeeiGO of prooont, r^^ troopectivo 
dr otherwlGG will ^be ceen latRr. "Ao eontinuod up to thp prooont 
momont" oxplainn ouoh inotanoon ao'"I havo now boon npoakln/:^ for 
about' f ivo niinytoa" a/t^d I navn boon in Donvor o*nf o Thurt^iay 

fhf) laot phrano, "itavin/:^ r|ooulto or oonooquoneon bearing! 
on tho prooont f^ofnent, " In not • ouf iloient ao an explanation^ 1^^^ 
invalidity of thio doe trine of ourrcnt rolovanco oan bo ohown 



V 

: J- 



■ ■. f ' ■ , « • • . • ' 

first by showing that at. least one othe^ tense of "English 'has ' 

currfent relevance also, and thus that this ' f eat\i^ii;e by itse.lf -cannot 

distinguish the present perfect i ari.d' second by showing that it 'is 

aomethirip; else that' is at issuet , ' \ ' 

Now, it must be askfed why hujnan.^beings inej^'tion - anytfiing 

at all — event, fact,, emotfdn, opinion. We mentiop tjiings because 

they are importah't, beca-use precisely they have "te Suits that besir 

.. . . ■ "./".;' ^ ; 

on the moment of mentioning/ So, Whethe^ ^ we say, /'Jpe has just 

died" of**Joe just died,** We do it because^ it "matters owhen we sa,y ' 

it,." We don't use/ lantcuage merely to exercisg aiir^jriouthe or fingers, 

but becau^je what we writ"^ or say is 'tS^^Boa* cl^Ri^ee important, 

Martin Joos has put it very welli ^ 

• . . it is fair" to say that lani^uape is not organized for 
en^:irely .idle talk but is rather we^ll adapted to mentioning 
things becaftfefii they matter . Let us take it afi axiomatic 
that the referent of a finite verb is rer:ularly th^ cauoe - 
of CGj*taii%, ef f ects--unknown, perhaps, often unforeseeni 
but in any fcaoe not ;aGsume^d to be no'n'=-9xioten^--sirfce otherA 
wise .the finite verb would tie idle, otiose, and rather left unuGed,- 

Current relevance marks every use of veirbb in En^l^nh, and go^ 

eannot be the ex*eluGive Dropf^rty of the ""preoent perfect. 

There remains 'tho poaoibility that the prooent perfect 

hao dnly eurront relovanee, af\6 that the nant,- prooent, Pta. 

have that t©pothor with other i^Jiotinpiinhi/^p featuroo. ''q cvq 

that tlfnin in not oo, lot /^n ImK at an oxawlo in f*ontoHt, Sfio 

(Citation in fr@H a work-by SvlHl Porlford, "^^^o .^lal , A^^^^^^, 

vjbioh ro^@imto a murder trial* It in fror^^ cf moment towarJ' thp ond, 

ni^oeif ieal ly, frm tiin judpo^n ehanro to.thp ^]ury junt l-i^-roro it 

rotironi havmfj heard all tho ovi^lim^^.o. ' » 

■t. * • *» 

?ho fact that I hold that it wan. a mat tor for yy:^ ifi, ^ 
• fletorrQino afi6 not for mc$ doon not inotm ho [thP pror^^^^Mtn^ 
wan not in a i9©nit.ion t© mako a ntronr nubmicnion^' iin the 



ERIC 



evidencje of Dr. Ashbyp he clearly wasi and he has not been 
able to fortify it by the evidenfce of Dr» liarman, 

9 The testimony of the prosecution witnesses Dr. Ashby and Dr. 

• Harman concerning the drugs administered to th6?^ mtirdet victim has 

enabled the prosecutor to make 'a strong submissiorf of Dr. Ad^s*s 

*' • ■ • 

guilt in his summary. Ms. Bedford used- past tense to^'tate the 

• *. , ti 

prosecutor's position' on the effect of Dr..Ashby*s evidence, pre- . 
sent perfect on the, effect of Dr. Harfnan's.' Oareful teading of this 

extract, and of the book from which it is taken, does not indi- 

■ - ' (f 

cate that the evidence of one or ithp other doctor is more important^ 

' or that one is narrative and the/other has only current relevance. 

- 1 What accounts for the difference? , ' 

/ Th e perf'^at a£^ tenrte . S/>rensen indicates th6 reason when 

\h9, discusses ^he precept perfect as "recent past," for here he has 

s6en that the present perfect concerns tense, not aspect. The most 

,comt>rohQa{3iv.e $tiMitment of present and past perfect as tenses is ^ 

q 

that of Ota. " 

Present perfect, on the-' other hand, indicates 'th^ occur- 
rejiee of an action ©r the "exiotGnce of a state in or for . 
a period of time oxtendinr from aome time in the past up 
° till the moment of opoakinr . ' ... ' ' . 

In the ease of mst j^t^rf.fjet,^' the end point of the ^ 
period ic oome time in -pact. - ; Thua paot ^pOrfeet in-' 
cJieatoo tiio ©eeurroneo of'^on aotipn or the cxio'toneo ^of 
Q otato pri©r to coa^o time in^the paoti thin reference 
. ' . tlmo will bo civofi ^by the eontoxt (oithdr verbal or 

^ oituQtiofial). Poth prooont nrid mot perfect indit^ito 
a Doriod of tino. ^hat dintinz-^uinhocr thom io the dif« 
in the eod |)Oint that ^ori«J. 

Qno Qmmt quarrol with hie trontn^ont of the mot f)orfopt, and Ota 

han fi©i-?@^a?ito^1 for rr^ont'^inon of fho m"i*a^^nf f)Prfoet, hnt .nof^ Mfit 

nm^li aa "Wfnon | hhvo mm. Himf I'll lot kfaow, "-iVfr th(' ni^^^ini' 

in not nil filiated' in "a period of t.ino ojjt3 a-t the nonofit tmoiitinr 
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. And Ota did.ijot deal -with base and 'gerOndive perfects. 
■ . • ; , MEANINGS OF' THE AMERICAN' ENGLISH PERFECT. The' essential 

, o tic - 

meartings the common denominator, of all forms" of the perfect is 

PfipritY lo a point of ireferenbe . That is," the action rendered 

. f ' ■ ' ■ ' , ' 

. in the perfect: is referred' to, a period of 'time before, and extend- 

inej UP to,. aTreference 'point. The. finite perfects, the present and 
hast perfects, eabh have a characireristic' point of reference. That, 
of the past'perf ect- is a point in the pastf that of the 
present perfect "is in the non-past^ i.e., fronl.the « ' r 

present 'onwa^^d. • \5 , ' 

■The lion-finite forms, the base perfect Eind the gerundivi ' , ^ 

perfect, in^. their syntactic'ijaeS as* infinite, gerund and present ' 

participle, have variability 6f reference point. In other words. 

It may be past^or non-past, depending?. on context. To illustrate 

for the perfect of the present participle i ^ 

- .?asU ^. . ^ : ^ Having ^ibbedv I aaqqed. 

' ■ ■]"'"■ ■' '■ « ' . ■ " - ° 

Present I ^Havinie; ^rribbed* t' aih zaqqinpv I 

■ Future! Havinfc^ibbedt" I will zaq. ' - / 

The latter is of dourse ambiguo\/s, but one of tho pooeible' roadin^ro 

puts the gribbing in the future. The other forma can be illuotratod 

in oimilar fashion. 

^ o ' ■ . 

Ota and others aro poreeptive in their realisation that part 
of the previous diffieult in understanding the perfeet roaulta . frem 
confusion with a basic division of English verbs. * The eatogories 
ire called active/ctativo, eoncluoive/ineoneluoivo, tolie/atolio, 
ote. The division io between verbs whoso aetion io ordinarily 
viewed of Momentary, sueh as awaken, and those who action is viewed 
as oeeuring over a period of time, sueh as .a],€j8p. "ota recognizee 



8 
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that ErigUoh verbis occur in "the ptrlTect with what he called ovfr^ 
v toaea . of .which there are three i ./ 
single action— character i tea an action viewd unitarily 
iterativfj'-^cha^^ctefisea an ite^tj^n viewed /aa U.- 
least once 

continuative— character ifcss/an action viewed as occurring 
. / over a period/of time 

In summaryi . the essential raeaj/ing of the perfect in English ip 
priority to a point of referees » the fjLnite forms each have a 
characteriBtic point of rjrference. The non-finite forms have 
varifibis points detsrmimible from 'the' context. An action is 

. conveyed jtn the perfect with one' of three overtones, single action, 
Iterative'i or contimuative. 

BjlTA COLkEOTIONV To verify the theory of ■eanings and to ' 
study the distribi/tion. of the^erfect in. American English prose, • 

• 300,000 words, oy 301C, of the Standard Cor^pus of Present- Day Aaerioan 
Enfl/li8h^° were /Studied.. Each occurrence of the perfect was el?--^-^ 
trli^d, tog^^her with apprq^cimately 10 words of cont^ext on either 

side.,, ■ . ■ ■ 

/ f ' ■ • " . 

^esULTS. T hfoyv of aeanings . The theory of iwanings was 

ndt Bubstanltlally disproved in the instances of the perfect studied, 

° in that relatively lew of the Instances ars not explainable in its 

terns. All three overtones with present and past perfect were found. 

For the gerundive perfect*, all overtones occur with perfect of 

present participle, but none for iterative of perfect gerund. For 

the base p°Srfect» the perfect of the indinitive was found in all 

overtones. The aodals discussed by Bhraan^-^were studied separately, 

with these findings t No instances with qjn, ' shall . 9mAt 



no iterative with cfiull. sEoulfi. misl^ np jingle action with willi 

others were foi^. ' " . . 

' Thd following instances caiinot be accounted fort 

: 2— rambi^ous between^ ifi and jiaja 

c> 1— 'typoljraphical error 

' a-ambiguoUs between past perfect and qiraple past in deletion 
f 1— present perf ectV out of time sequence 

1-past . perfect with>no past point of referencei seems to 
• depend on formally past were (here, Gnrea^ present-time 
use of past tense) • 
l^i-^hav? got (= have) , -f 
20 — have ♦got to (= have to) 
' ' . p^ntrtbutibn . Tabia„ l shows absolute numbers of perfect 

' foundkn 300,000 words. Because of the differing j»«*ers of 

2O0p-word extracts within the two major categories InfWtive 
• and Imaginative Prose," the^average numb.r per ^extract iV^ 
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Table 2 .^Ives 4 detailed breakdown "of instance^ of non-firiite forms. .- 
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. TABLE 2 ,/ > 

CATEGORY- FREQUENCY OF NON-FINITES BY 
" SYNTACTIC FUNCTION • 




ctpry. 


Number 


\ Bas^ 


Gerundive 




Modals 


Infin. 


Part. 


•Gerund 


. \ 


111 


145. • 


29 X . 


'9 


; 13 


.11 ^ 


\\ 39 " 


'103 }, 


7 


10 


1 















JJse with modals accounts for the majority of Anetances of the base, 
perfect, in fact. 87.39S. Figure 1 shows the distribution of the base 
perfect with modals. " ■ 

Forty instances of c6n|itional sentence al^e -found. Thirty 
at them conform to a textbook pattern, with past perfect in the 
i£. clause and pasf^of modal + perfect base in the result clause, 
i.e., "If I had seen him, I would have told yoy." Of the 30, the 
modal in the result clause is would in Zh sentences, mi£ht in 3 
and could in 3. Of the remaining 10 sentences, ^ have" the 
condition in past perfect and the result in isould or mi^ht + 
base only. jtoM and fnifiit, of course, are formally past tonoo, 
and 00 ambie;uouo ao to real time, but they are interpro table as 
preoont tonoe in theao inGtaneoot "Had. they not gotten mo t@ the 
hooT5ital when thoy did, porhapo I would- not bo horo. ..." Tho 
Dthor eaooo rofloet varioun poeuliaritioo, ineludin^^, it appoaro, 
idiooyneraey of a oln^l(|^ author. Conditional aontone^o oeeur on 

• li ' • ^ 
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- FIGURE 1 , - ■ 

"fequency of Modals with Perfect in 30iD,OdO Wordb 



the average more frequently in Imaginative Prose {0.^1 per eample) 
than in Informative Prooe (0.22 per sample), but^viouely not 

often in either. • 

P^igur^e ,2 flhowG the diBtribution o/ present perfect aeeord- 
ing to the subcategoriea of 'the Gorpuo, Figure 3 the distribution' 

of past perfect. v 

The division of regular and irregular partieiples is 
roughly equal i 1382 instaneeo of regylar participles, 135^ of , 
irregulars. . The distribution of irregular past participles iq 
shown in Figure i^.^One hundred eight irregular verb* in perfect 
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80 
76 
70 
65- 
60 
5B 
SO 
45 

35 

^ 

23 
20 
15 
10 




10 30 



S« bO 70 iSU 



Frequency. 

Distribution of Irregular Verbs Perfect 
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are found, the^ ttiree most frequent being b;e (3^:^ occurrences), 

' ' \ • / > . - 

make .(69). atnd haWe (51). ^ 

^ Of the' 7l\in|3tances of perfect with pr/ogress^v3^aspect, 
37 are past perfect,: 31 present, and ^ non-fihite J[d?pending on 
must , would , and miWkt ) . Passive vo^ce' occurs in 377 instances, 
most of ten in the L^i.pned subcategory because of the stylis^tic 
requirement to avoid\the use of i. / T?here are 101 contrac$i<5ns 



of. have , has ?tnd had . .\one occur ing y^ith oth^r. than subject.- There 
are ^8 instances of perfect in 
temporal conjunction, lt*When^ the 
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